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ABSTRACT 



This packet contains fact sheets and issue briefs on 
immigration and immigrants. Fact sheets, most of which are presented in 1994 
and 1997 versions, contain brief summaries of information on immigration law 
and regulations, the status of immigrants, their countries of origin, and 
where they settle. These fact sheets make it clear that most immigrants enter 
the United States legally, and that most come to the United States to reunite 
with relatives. Fact sheets on both family-based and employment -based 
immigration are included. The vast majority of immigrants come to urban 
areas, where they start new businesses, pay taxes, and use fewer services 
than native-born Americans. As one fact sheet demonstrates through examples, 
immigrants have become a driving force in urban revitalization, using their 
energy and capital to build city neighborhoods. The issue briefs explore 
issues related to immigration in greater detail. The following issue briefs 
are included: (1) “Immigrants and African Americans"; (2) “Becoming 

Citizens"; (3) “Becoming Americans"; (4) “Costs and Contributions of 
Immigrants"; (5) “U.S. Asylum Policy"; (5) “Controlling Illegal Immigration"; 

(6) "Immigrant Women"; (7) "Cycles of Nativism in U.S. History"; (7) 
"Immigrants and Welfare"; and (8) "Immigrants and Health Care." The fact 
sheets and issue briefs emphasize the contributions of recent arrivals to the 
United States. Each issue brief and most fact sheets contain references. 
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FACT SHEET 



IMMIGRATION LAW 



Immigration Strengthens America 



Most immigrants enter the U.S. legally. Nearly 70% of all newcomers to the 
United States arrive as legal immigrants. 



Most immigrants come to the U.S. to reunite with close family members. 60% of 
all legal immigrants arrive to reunite with separated U.S. family members. Nearly 
one-half of the remaining immigrants are refugees, and the other half are 
professional skilled workers who are needed by U.S. businesses. 



Immigrants number less than one-half of one-percent of the U.S. population 
annually. Total legal immigration numbers about 800,000 annually. Another 
300,000 newcomers enter or remain in the U.S. illegally. This inflow amounts to 
less than one-half of one-percent of the total U.S. population. Canada has set its 
annual legal immigration goal at a full one-percent of its population. 



Immigrants pay taxes. The Urban Institute estimates that immigrants, both legal 
and undocumented, contribute a net surplus of nearly $30 billion to the U.S. 
economy each year. Immigrants pay taxes and use fewer services overall than 
native-born citizens. 



Immigrants start new businesses. 18% of all new small businesses are started by 
immigrants. These small businesses account for up to 80% of the new jobs 
available in the U.S. each year. 



Immigrants strengthen America. Today’s immigrants and refugees bring courage, 
determination, democratic values and energy to our diverse society. Our diversity 
is a unique source of strength as a nation. 
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Facts on Immigration and Urban Revitalization 



In cities across the country, immigrants have been a driving force in urban revitalization. While much of this impact 
is too recent for researchers to have studied, media reports have noted these changes: 

Immigrants Keep New York Alive 

According to the Washington Post, dying neighborhoods in New York's Brooklyn borough have been revived by 
Asian, Latino, Caribbean, and Russian Jewish immigrants, whose numbers increased in the last 25 years. Hundreds 
of brownstones and frame houses in Brooklyn have been refurbished by immigrants in the past ten years; storefront 
buildings sell for half a million dollars, twice what they were worth in the 1960s. City planners say immigrants 
brought indirect urban renewal, and that without immigration, New York would have about one million fewer 
people and the kind of derelict, abandoned neighborhoods plaguing other major urban centers like Detroit and 
Philadelphia. 



Immigrants Revitalize Seattle 

The Seattle Times reports that entire sections of Seattle, Washington, particularly the Rainier Valley and the upper 
International District along South Jackson Street, have been revitalized by the energy and capital of the city's 67,000 
foreign-born residents. 



Immigrants Bring Back Los Angeles' Industrial District 

A recent Los Angeles Times article highlighted how a cluster of mostly Chinese toy wholesalers has revitalized Los 
Angeles' blighted industrial district — without any funding assistance from the government. 

Immigrants Revive a South Dallas Neighborhood 

Business Week reports that twelve years ago, Jefferson Boulevard in South Dallas was a dying inner-city business 
district filled with vacant storefronts. Today, almost 800 businesses operate there and on neighboring streets. Three- 
quarters of them are owned by Latinos, many of whom are first and second-generation immigrants. 

Immigrants in the Atlanta Area Open Shopping Malls 

American Demographics reports that Atlanta's first Asian-owned shopping mall, Chinatown Square, opened in 1 988. 
Since then, Korean and Vietnamese malls have opened. The Asian Square Mall, which opened in October, 1993, 
was 80% preleased by Japanese, Korean, and Vietnamese tenants. The malls are part of a network of multicultural 
shopping facilities, including a Latino plaza in the suburban Atlanta area of Chamblee-Doraville. 

Immigrants Revitalize Urban Areas as Home Owners 

The Washington Post reported on a recent Harvard study which found that immigrants and native-born members 
of minority groups have doubled their home ownership rate over the past decade. In 1980, about 25% of all 
immigrants between 25 and 34 years old owned homes, but now nearly 55% are owners. The largest jumps in the 
immigrant home-owning population were among Latinos and Asians. 
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Chronology: Restrictions on Immigration and Naturalization 

So strongly did Americans believe in the "asylum principle" that immigration remained virtually unrestricted for our 
first century of national existence. Naturalization— in particular, the residency requirement for foreigners seeking 
citizenship— proved more contentious, as nativists sought to exclude newcomers from the political process. A 
chronological account shows the ebb and flow of anti-immigrant sentiment. 



DECADE 


TOTAL U.S.' 
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# OF NEW 2 
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POPULATION 
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1790s 


7.2 mil 


N/A 


N/A 


1790 — Naturalization is authorized for "free white persons" who have resided in 
the United States for at least two years and swear loyalty to the U.S. Constitution. 
The racial requirement would remain on the federal books until 1952, although 
naturalization was opened to certain Asian nationalities in the 1940s. 










1798 — The Alien and Sedition Acts authorize the President to deport any 
foreigner deemed to be dangerous and make it a crime to speak, write, or 
publish anything "of a false, scandalous and malicious nature" about the 
President or Congress. An amended Naturalization Act imposes a 14-year 
residency requirement for prospective citizens; in 1 802, Congress would reduce 
the waiting period to five years, a provision that remains in effect today. 


1880s 


62.9 mil 


5.2 mil 


8.3% 


1882 — The Chinese Exclusion Act suspends immigration by Chinese laborers 
for ten years; the measure would be extended and tightened in 1892 and a 
permanent ban enacted in 1 902. This marks the first time the United States has 
restricted immigration on the basis of race or national origin. 


1890s 


75.9 mil 


3.7 mil 


4.9% 


1891 — To the list of undesirables ineligible for immigration, Congress adds 
polygamists, "persons suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious 
disease," and those convicted of "a misdemeanor involving moral turpitude." 


1900s 


91 .9 mil 


8.8 mil 


9.6% 


1906 — The first language requirement is adopted for naturalization: ability to 
speak and understand English. 










1907-8 — Under a so-called "Gentlemen's Agreement," the United States 
promises not to ban Japanese immigration in exchange for Japan's pledge not 
to issue passports to Japanese laborers for travel to the continental United States 
(although they remain welcome to become agricultural workers in Hawaii). By 
a separate executive order, President Theodore Roosevelt prohibits secondary 
migration by Japanese from Hawaii to the mainland. 


1910s 


105.7 mil 


5.7 mil 


5.4% 


191 7 — Over President Wilson's veto, Congress enacts a literacy requirement for 
all new immigrants: ability to read 40 words in some language. Most significant 
in limiting the flow of newcomers, it designates Asia as a "barred zone" 
(excepting Japan and the Philippines) from which immigration will be prohibited. 


1920s 


122.7 mil 


4.1 mil 


3.3% 


1921 — A new form of immigration restriction is born: the national-origins 



quota system. Admissions from each European country will be limited to 3% 
of each foreign-born nationality in the 1910 census. The effect is to favor 
Northern Europeans at the expense of Southern and Eastern Europeans. 
Immigration from Western Hemisphere nations remains unrestricted, while 
most Asians will continue to face exclusion. 

1924 — Restrictionists' decisive stroke, the Johnson-Reed Act, embodies the 
principle of preserving America's "racial" composition. Immigration quotas 
will be based on the ethnic makeup of the U.S. population as a whole in 
1920. The new national-origins quota system is even more discriminatory 
than the 1921 version. "America must be kept American," says President 
Coolidge as he signs the bill into law. Another provision bans all immigration 
O by persons "ineligible to citizenship"— primarily affecting the Japanese. 
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